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half (Vobly) or even two-thirds (Pazhitnov) of its total labor force.
The government gradually yielded to the plea of the hard-pressed owners of possessionary works. In 1835 they were granted authority to issue passports to their servile workers entitling the latter to seek outside employment, on the condition, however, that the volume of production should not be reduced and that the obrok paid by the dismissed workers should go to a communal fund and not to the owners. A law of June 18, 1840, went further and gave the owners the power to emancipate their possessionary workers. The owners were entitled to an indemnity of 36 silver rubles per male worker if the workers emancipated were acquired for a consideration; if, however, as was often the case, the acquisition had been through a public grant, no indemnity was forthcoming. The emancipated workers were given the option of joining either the burghers (meshchane) or the state peasants. In the latter case the owners were to make an allowance of 50 assignat rubles per each male and 20 assignat rubles per each female, plus 20 assignat rubles per each person, irrespective of sex, to cover the cost of transportation to the new place of settlement. It thus appears that in the case of workers who were not acquired for a consideration and who chose to join the state peasants, the emancipation authorized by the act of 1840 imposed a financial burden on the owners. The law of 1840 was never promulgated and does not appear in the official collection, probably because the government feared that it might lead to disturbances among the possessionary workers. Nevertheless, according to Tugan-Baranovsky, the owners of at least twenty-six possessionary works availed themselves of this law, and petitions of many others were filed but were not acted upon until the emancipation of 1861.
Rashin estimates the total number of workers employed in mining and metallurgy in 1860 at 245,000, and the proportion of hired labor among them at 30 per cent (hired workers were common in privately owned gold mines and salt pits). This brings the total of workers engaged in 1860 in all industrial pursuits (manufacturing, mining, and metallurgy) to approximately 800,000, or slightly more than 1 per cent of the population, four times their number at the beginning of the century, with servile labor accounting for 33 per cent or 34 per cent of the 1860 total. Rashin emphasizes that his computations have no claim to exactness but are rather indicative of general trends,
The inadequacy of statistical data, the amazing variety in the rates